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MORAL EDUCATION. 


Among the various theories of morals, proposed and pub¬ 
lished to the world, and generally.leading to the same practical 
results, that seems to me the most simple and the most easily 
illustrated and comprehended, — which makes the will of God, 
at once, the rule of action and the foundation of moral obliga¬ 
tion. So far as the obligation is concerned, the theory may 
be thus stated :—all duty grows out of some relation; and 
all relations, which impose duties, are constituted by a direct 
act of our Creator; or they are formed by man, in obedience 
to a divine command, or, at least, in accordance with the 
divine will. Now of all the relations, whether natural or in¬ 
stituted, which exist among men, none is more important to 
human happiness, or more fruitful in responsibilities and pre¬ 
rogatives, than that, which obtains between parents and chil¬ 
dren. From it flow all the duties, which belong to education ; 
and all the rights, incident to those duties. In consequence 
of this relation, it becomes the duty of parents to “ bring up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; ” 
and to them, as a farther consequence of the same relation, 
belong all the rights, necessary to a faithful and successful 
discharge of this comprehensive duty. Both the obligation 
and the power may, indeed, be transferred temporarily, par¬ 
tially, and (in case of the death of parents, and perhaps in 
some other cases), entirely, to guardians and instructed. But 
neither the one, nor the other, can be renounced or cancelled; 
while the relation itself, whether natural or assumed, remains! 
They always follow the relation, wherever it is found, in all 
its changes and modifications ; and just as far and as long, as 
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the relation is modified or transferred by civil authority, volun¬ 
tary assumption, or mutual compact, they are chafed with it, 
and become the duties and prerogatives of those, to whom the 
transfer of the relation is made. Hence the whole course and 
business of education, from infancy to childhood, from child¬ 
hood to youth, and from youth to manhood, (by whomsoever 
conducted) should be conducted on the principles of the paren¬ 
tal relation. All who have the guardian care and instruction of 
children and youth, are bound to do, and have authority to 
do, for their wards and pupils, what a parent should do for 
his children, in the same circumstances. They are required 
to treat them not as sentient and mortal creatures merely; 
but as rational, moral and immortal beings; — to endeavor, 
so far as the trust is delegated to them, and so far as they 
have assumed the responsibility, to train them for active and 
useful employment in this life, and for blessedness beyond the 
grave —- to educate them in accordance with their nature and 
destination ; and thus to fit them to accomplish, in the best 
manner, the great purpose and end of their being. The sub¬ 
ject of Moral Education, therefore, becomes a subject of 
deep interest, and, as we shall discover in the sequel of this 
discourse, not inappropriate to the present occasion. 

Education, in the most comprehensive sense of the term, 
denotes the whole training of the physical, intellectual and 
moral powers, by which a man is made what he is. It in¬ 
cludes every influence which is exerted, and every circum¬ 
stance which has a bearing, in the formation of character ; — 
every thing, which serves to awaken and control the original 
susceptibilities of human nature — to develop, exercise, and 
mature all the powers and faculties of soul and body. In the 
language of philosophical poetry (a little modified and extended) 
I add, ‘ ’tis education forms the man.’ The best system of edu¬ 
cation, therefore, is that, which so disciplines all the powers, 
and trains all the faculties of the child or youth, as best to fit 
him for duty and for happiness — as most thoroughly to qualify 
him for the station, to whiclnhe is destined, and the sphere in 
which he is to move — as to enable him most efficiently to 
act his part, and most perfectly to answer the great design of 
his existence in time and in eternity. 

Were it my object to speak of the subject, at large, I should 
follow the ordinary division of physical, intellectual, and moral 
education. Physical education, I should say, in its highest 
perfection, is that system of diet, exercise and regimen, by 
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which health, strength and activity are best secured — the 
powers of the body so developed and trained, as to produce 
symmetry of form, and harmony and energy of action ; and 
thus to render all the organs and functions of the physical 
system subservient to the higher and more enduring faculties 
of the man. 

Intellectual education, I should add, does not consist, as 
some seem to suppose, merely or principally in the acquisition 
of knowledge. But it is such a disciplining of the mind, as 
prepares it for the acquisition, retention and communication, 
as well as practical application of knowledge; or, in other 
words, such a training of the intellectual faculties as gives 
vigor, proportion, and symmetry to the whole mind; or, in 
other words still, it is the formation of such habits of associa¬ 
tion, as brings the attention under the control of the will, gives 
acuteness and accuracy to the, powers of investigation, and 
produces at once a ready and retentive memory, in connection 
with a lively fancy and a rich imagination. So far as educa¬ 
tion involves the acquisition of knowledge, its utility is princi¬ 
pally incidental, or prospective. It is not so much the busi¬ 
ness of the teacher to crowd the mind of his pupil with facts, 
and instill into it his own principles and deductions; as it is 
to teach him the art-of observation, classification, and investi¬ 
gation— to direct the inquiring mind in its researches after 
truth; in the often quoted and trite language of poetry, “ to 
teach the young idea how to shoot.” There is, says Dr. 
Brown, a “philosophical spirit which is far more valuable, 
than any limited acquirements of philosophy ; and the culti¬ 
vation of which, therefore, is the most precious advantage, 
that can he derived from the lessons and studies of many aca¬ 
demic years.” In accordance with-this remark is the: noted 
figurative observation of Locke, that “ every man should know 
the length of his line ” — or without a figure, should learn to 
limit his inquiries by the extent of his faculties, and confine 
them to the proper field of observation. Indeed, it is less 
the object of education to awaken curiosity, , than to direct 
its course, and restrain its wild and impetuous flights. The 
perfection of intellectual education, by no means depends'on 
the eagerness of research, or on the quantity of knowledge 
actually acquired. A man may have read much, and may 
remember all he has read ; and yet be scarcely distinguished 
from an idiot; — he may still be destitute of common sense 
and practical skill. It has been well said by Dugald Stewart, 
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that “ the most essentia] object of education is first to culti¬ 
vate all the various principles of our nature, both speculative 
and active, in such a manner as to bring them to the greatest 
perfection of which they are susceptible ; and secondly, to 
watch over the impressions and associations of early life, and 
th'us secure the mind against the influence of prevailing errors ; 
and as far as possible, to engage its prepossessions on the side 
of truth.” The period of pupilage to the scholar, is like the 
time of apprenticeship to the mechanic ; and the object of the 
one bears a strong resemblance to that of the other. It is not 
the business of the mechanic, during his apprenticeship, to 
accumulate a stock of lumber ; but to exercise his muscles,and 
acquire the use of his tools. So it is not the principal object 
of the scholar, during his pupilage, to lay up a stock of intel¬ 
lectual lumber — amass of speculative and useless knowledge ; 
but to learn the art of study, to ascertain the powers of his 
mind, and acquire skill in employing them ; or, to continue 
the figure, it is to obtain the use of his intellectual tools; and 
give vigor and activity to his intellectual muscles. A well 
disciplined mind, in the course of its discipline, does indeed 
often make rich acquisition of knowledge. But it is knowl¬ 
edge classified, arranged, incorporated with the intellectual 
powers, and rendered a constituent part of the mind itself. 
It is not held by mere accidental or arbitrary association, as a 
thing of memory alone — the borrowed sentiments of other 
minds. It becomes his own. It is appropriated. Like the 
food which nourishes the body, it is digested and diffused 
through the whole intellectual system, sustaining and invigor¬ 
ating every part; or like the elements of nature, which go to 
support and increase a luxuriant vegetable, it becomes assimi¬ 
lated to the mind itself, conformed to its habits of association, 
and incorporated with its powers; causing it to expand, and 
giving it enlargement, strength and vigor. 

Were it, as I said before, the object of this discourse, to 
treat of education at large, I should here enter upon the dis¬ 
cussion of the question, which regards the comparative influ¬ 
ence of native genius and well directed industry, in producing 
intellectual greatness. I should- admit an original difference 
of intellectual capacity among men ; equal, perhaps, to the 
difference in their physical organization. I should accede to 
phrenologists one grand point in their system, that there is a 
relation of the one to the other—of the mind to the body ; 
especially so far, as it regards the size, and form, and healthy 
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state of the great organ of perception and thought and feeling. 
I should hence allow the impossibility, by any system of edu¬ 
cation or combination of circumstances, of bringing all minds 
to a common standard. And yet I should contend, (and 
contend most strenuously, because I consider the point of vital 
importance) that the actual difference in the intellectual char¬ 
acters of men, with a few extraordinary exceptions, depends 
principally on education. I should strenuously maintain, 
that industry and perseverance, under judicious guidance, will 
generally reach a point in the scale of usefulness and happi¬ 
ness, which uncultivated talents, however splendid, can never 
approach. For genius, undisciplined and uncontrolled, is, 
like the brilliant meteor, which with a dazzling light flits 
across your path, and in a moment disappears, rather be¬ 
wildering, than aiding to direct your steps. While a common 
mind, — the mind of ordinary capacity, properly disciplined 
and improved by persevering study, resembles the polar star, 
which, though it may seem to shine but feebly, still sheds a 
steady light, and 'becomes an unerring guide to the nightly 
traveller. 

I should, too, in this connexion, discuss the question often 
agitated, whether knowdedge, refinement, and intellectual 
culture are favorable to personal happiness. And although 
knowledge perverted, and talents abused, like all the bless¬ 
ings of heaven, when misapplied, become sources of misery ■ 
and notwithstanding all that has been said and may be said, 
in praise of primitive simplicity and innocent inexperience 
of ignorance, as the mother of devotion ; and of stupidity, 
as the preserver from cares and woes, I should contend, 
that knowledge, under proper direction, is not only power, 
but a fruitful source of happiness -— I should conclude with 
a distinguished philosopher, “ that happiness, in so far as it 
arises from the mind itself, is always proportioned to the 
degree of perfection which its powers have attained.” 1 
should say, that every degree of intellectual culture must in¬ 
crease the susceptibility of the mind, and of course the ca¬ 
pacity for enjoyment. So that, other circumstances being 
equal and favorable, the degree of happiness, which any one 
enjoys, will depend very much on the degree of his intellec¬ 
tual improvement — on the harmonious and judicious cultiva¬ 
tion of all the powers and susceptibilities of his mind. 

But since neither physical nor intellectual education, how¬ 
ever perfect, (were it possible to render them perfect, without 
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a corresponding cultivation of the heart) can secure to man 
the chief end of his being; I propose, as already intimated, 
to consider more particularly the subject of Moral Educa¬ 
tion, in its bearings on personal happiness and the interests 
of society; and especially, in connexion with intellectual 
education. , • 

Man is a moral being, possessing a moral nature — capable 
of feeling moral obligation -— capable of discerning moral re¬ 
lations, and of regarding moral duties, capable of under¬ 
standing and obeying law ; — sustaining the relation of abso¬ 
lute dependence on God ; and capable of loving him and 
obeying his will; —• sustaining various reciprocal and mutual 
relations to his fellow-men ; and capable of loving them, and 
promoting their happiness. — Now this capacity renders him 
susceptible of moral education; and this education consists 
essentially in cultivating his moral powers and susceptibilities ; 
and thus rendering him what he is capable of becoming and 
designed to be, “ an adorer of God and benefactor of man¬ 
kind.” 

Among the moral powers of man, indeed the essential 
moral power, to which all others are subordinate and subsid¬ 
iary, and without which all others would be perfectly ineffi¬ 
cient, is conscience, or that capacity by which we are enabled 
instinctively and instantaneously, to feel approbation of what 
we view as virtuous and right, and disapprobation of what 
we count vicious or wrong : or, to give a definition more pre¬ 
cise and exclusive, it is a susceptibility of pleasure or pain, as 
our actions agree or disagree with our views of duty — with 
the standard of moral obligation, which we have adopted. 
Whatever therefore has a tendency to increase, or diminish, 
this original susceptibility, must have an important bearing on 
moral education. For, like.every other original principle of 
human nature, this may be cherished, purified, and strength¬ 
ened ; and all this must be done, to constitute what the Script¬ 
ures denominate “ a good conscience or, on the other hand, 
it may be neglected, perverted, and stupified; or, in the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture, it may be “seared as with a hot iron 
and thus it becomes “ an evil conscience,” — useless or worse 
than useless — failing to perform its appropriate office, as a 
prompter and reprover — silent, when its voice should be 
heard, like seven thunders; or speaking so feebly and equiv¬ 
ocally, as only to mock and deceive. 

A good moral education, then, must provide for the direct 
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culture of the conscience, by calling it early into exercise, 
and giving it frequent opportunities to act, as well as by guard¬ 
ing it in its feeble state, against the rude attacks of temptation, 
and aiding it in the execution of its incipient decisions. Here 
two opposite mistakes of parents, guardians, and teachers fre¬ 
quently occur. In some plans of education, arbitrary com¬ 
mand and absolute authority become the invariable substitute 
for the decisions of conscience, directing every action, con¬ 
trolling every propensity, and leaving no opportunity for the 
conscience of the child or pupil to be consulted or exercised. 
And thus the capacity itself is never, Or but very imperfectly 
developed. It becomes feeble and sickly ; if, indeed, it has 
life and vigor enough to act at all, and form any thing like pos¬ 
itive and independent character. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, the conscience of a tender child, or an inexperienced 
youth, is trusted too soon, or too far, — left to act and contend 
without aid or advice—exposed, single-handed, to the rudest 
and most violent attacks of the tempter; and thus it is often 
overcome and led captive, before it has gathered strength by 
exercise and discipline to meet its numerous enemies, as they 
proceed from a corrupt heart within, and a wicked world with¬ 
out. Thus in education, as in every thing else at the present 
day, we have our ultraism and our anti-ultraism. The true 
course here, as in most cases, unquestionably is the middle 
course : “ In medio tutlssimus ibis” — if you would secure to 
the child or youth you are educating, a “ good conscience,” 
avoid the two extremes of entire control and unlimited expos¬ 
ure. Both are generally fatal to virtuous, manly, and inde¬ 
pendent character. So far as education can give direct assist¬ 
ance to conscience, it must be done by securing its early de¬ 
velopment, and affording it opportunity for full exercise and 
steady action; and, at the same time, by watching over its 
movements, throwing light upon its path ; aiding it by advice, 
strengthening its decisions by authority, and every where 
guarding it, as far as possible, against the sudden and insid¬ 
ious attacks of temptation. 

Closely connected with conscience, in constituting man a 
moral agent, is Reason; which if not in itself a moral pow¬ 
er, is nevertheless indispensable to moral agency. Reason is 
that power of the mind, by which we discover relations; 
either at once, by a single comparison ; or by deduction, or 
a succession of comparisons ; and the result in both cases is a 
judgment. — Now as a moral power, or as connected with the 
2 
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great moral power of which we have been speaking, it discov¬ 
ers,, and leads us to feel, moral relations; and thus becomes 
subservient to conscience, and even necessary to its salutary 
pperations. In moral education, therefore, the one must be 
cultivated in connection with the other. For if a man reasons 
wrong and forms erroneous opinions on moral subjects, his 
conscience, following his judgment, will fail to guide him m 
the path of duty; nor will it reprove him in opposition to his 
perverted judgment, even for the grossest iniquity. Thus 
the Hindoo mother sacrifices her infant child with the same 
approbation of conscience, that the Christian mother feels ; 
when, with sleepless solicitude, she watches over the sickness 
of the cradle, and strives to deliver her tender offspring from 
the jaws of death. Thus, too, the bloody persecutor drags 
his innocent victim to the stake, and applies to him the faggot 
and the torch, with as little compunction of conscience, as 
the faithful magistrate feels, when he pronounces the righteous 
sentence of the law on the murderer of his father, or the be¬ 
trayer of his country. — Indeed, where our opinions are cor¬ 
rect— our judgment sound, the approving or condemning sen¬ 
tence of conscience will harmonise with the decisions of 
Heaven. But where our opinions are erroneous, or our judg¬ 
ment perverted by passion and prejudice, our feelings of ap¬ 
probation or disapprobation will follow these erroneous opinions 
and this perverted judgment; and may come at last, as in the 
case of Saul of Tarsus, to be directly at variance with the 
will of God ; so that we may persuade ourselves, that we are 
doing God service ; while, like that bloody persecutor on his 
way to Damascus, we are opposing his cause, and breathing 
out threatenings and vengeance against his people. In form¬ 
ing rules for moral education, therefore, we should never forget, 
that while moral sensibility or conscience is to be carefully 
cherished and cultivated ; reason must likewise be trained and 
exercised in connection with it, or it will dwell in darkness ; 
and its movements will be uncertain and inefficient, giving 
neither purity nor stability to character. We should never 
forget, that the office of conscience is not that of an instruc¬ 
tor ; but simply that of a prompter or reprover ; — that it was 
not designed to discover truth ; — that it cannot of itself dis¬ 
tinguish between right and wrong ;—that it acts only in ac¬ 
cordance with moral judgment — preconceived opinions — 
rules of action, already settled in the mind. We should re¬ 
member, that conscience without reason is blind, — that its 
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monitions, while under the influence of erroneous opinions and 
a perverted judgment, are coincident with the dictates of a 
perverse and unsubdued will, producing nothing but obstinacy 
and rebellion against rightful authority, — indeed, that the 
very conscientiousness of an ignorant man often counteracts the 
best natural sympathies, and renders him a worse member of 
society. And remembering this, we should never forget the 
practical lesson, which it teaches, on the subject of moral edu¬ 
cation ; nor fail to encourage the youth and even the child, to 
think and reason for himself, to investigate truth, and to form 
deliberate and independent opinions, on all practical subjects. 
I know a different course, in, these days of double ultraism, 
has been recommended. It has been said, that children are 
not to be reasoned with ; but instructed, directed, — command¬ 
ed : they are to be taught to believe, because you afHrrn ; 
and to act, because you make the requisition. The whole 
system of education, so far as it regards moral sentiment and 
moral conduct, must, according to this theory, rest on author¬ 
ity, be maintained by coercion, and result in blind submission. 
The very idea of furnishing evidence t to produce faith, or se¬ 
cure obedience, is ridiculed, as a departure from the good old 
way of education, — as the fruit of modern degeneracy and 
rash innovation—as, at once, exhibiting and fostering a spirit 
of radicalism,, insubordination and licentiousness. But it 
seems to me, that this theory, especially as it is served up, in 
a recent article in a popular publication, is ultraism of the 
worst kind; and carried to the greatest extreme. It must 
have originated with those, who are given to hypothesis — 
who have much theory, and no practical knowledge — to 
whom Providence has never committed the care of children, 
nor awakened in their bosoms the sympathies, which belong 
only to the parent, and flourish only around the family altar, 
whose sole “ blessedness ” (and if these sentiments are to be 
retained may it ever be their state,) is that of “ single life.'” 
Now while I admit, that there is an extreme of weak indul¬ 
gence in education; and, that the tendency in this country, 
for the last half century, has been toward that extreme ; I am 
obliged to contend, that the doctrines recently advocated, and 
to which I have just alluded, involve a grosser absurdity, and 
would if generally adopted, lead to more pernicious conse¬ 
quences, than the most extravagant innovations of the wildest 
enthusiast. While I would encourage obedience — even im¬ 
plicit obedience; I enter my protest against the doctrine of 
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passive obedience. Obedienee truly we must have — obedi¬ 
ence to authority ; but let it be active obedience to rightful 
authority. While too, I would advocate the cause of faith — 
if you please, implicit faith ; I must contend for a rational 
faith, in opposition to' blind credulity — for a faith resting on 
conviction, supported by evidence, and “ working by love.” 
Against the theory of education, which thus rejects all appeals 
to reason and, conscience — sympathy and affection — which 
demands passive obedience, implicit confidence, unconditional 
submission, I again, and forever, enter my protest. If you 
would educate children and youth, to be men — moral men, 
to act for themselves, and to act from principle, you must en¬ 
courage them to think and judge, as well as feel and act, — 
you must appeal to reason, strive to awaken conscience, and 
aid them in forming habits of reflection, thorough investiga¬ 
tion, and firmness of purpose. You must not appeal to the 
rod, even in training the earliest childhood; much less, in con¬ 
trolling the wayward propensities of youth ; till you have ex¬ 
hausted the resources of moral power. Where this, after a 
thorough trial fails — tj’here the understanding has already 
become darkened, and the eye of reason blinded, — through 
the influence of passion, and prejudice, and vice; or where the 
will has usurped the place of conscience ; — where all appeals, 
both to the reason and the heart, prove utterly in vain, resort 
must be had to physical force, or some other coercive meas¬ 
ures. And here the inspired direction of the wise man comes 
in, and applies in full force : “ Chasten thy son, while there is 
hope; and let not thy soul spare for his crying.” In cases of 
obstinacy and perverseness, all reasoning and persuasion are 
vain ; here stern authority must be exercised, till submission 
is produced. Butin all ordinary cases, corporal punishment 
is Unnecessary ; judicious and persevering appeals to reason 
and conscience, both with children and youth are sufficient 
for all the purposes of government, in the family and in the 
school. At least, it is always safe to begin with these. By 
adopting the other course —- by beginning with the exercise of 
authority, and thus neglecting to cultivate, and call into exer¬ 
cise, the moral power of children and youth, you may indeed 
succeed in procuring immediate and temporay submission; 
but you fail of teaching them, what they most need to learn, 
self-government. You fail of forming virtuous and manly 
character; — you train up a generation of slaves — you edu¬ 
cate your children to become fit subjects for the Pope of 
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Rome, or the Autocrat of Russia ; but you do all you can to 
render them unfit for American citizens, Christian freemen, 
denizens of Heaven. 

Thus in every good system of moral education, reason, in 
connection with conscience, must be cultivated, exercised, and 
to a certain extent, left to follow out its own conclusions, free 
from the shackles of human authority. But since reason, at 
best, is exceedingly limited in its researches, and peculiarly 
liable to error in its conclusions, — since it is chained down to 
earth and limited by time — since its observations cannot reach 
other worlds, nor its eye penetrate the darkness of the grave, 
it must be aided by revelation ; or it will fail to enlighten con¬ 
science, and guide securely in the path of duty and the way 
of life. You cannot take a single step in the business of edu¬ 
cating immortal beings for immortal life, without the aid of 
that gospel, which “ brings life and immortality to light.” If, 
then, you would train your children to virtue and happiness, 
you must proceed to the work, with the Bible in your hands, 
and the spirit of the Bible, or rather the Spirit of God in your 
heart; and you must so proceed, as to place this blessed book 
open, in the hands of your moral pupil, and lead him to read, 
believing, and seeking the same Spirit to open his heart and 
instil into his bosom the sentiments and principles, which these 
Holy Oracles .inculcate. Any system of moral education, 
which excludes the Holy Scriptures, must fail—forever fail, 
of securing the great object of moral discipline. Without the 
Bible you may, indeed, produce external morality — mechan¬ 
ical virtue— passive obedience to human authority; but you 
can never thus form a holy character, for the service —the 
everlasting service and enjoyment of a Holy God,—a char¬ 
acter positively virtuous, resulting from principle, producing 
happiness, and enduring forever. 

Another part of the human constitution, capable of being 
modified by education; and on account of its influence on 
moral character, requiring great care to secure its full develop¬ 
ment, and to furnish it with dub restraint and proper regulation, 
is imagination. Without stopping here to define the term, I 
may remark, that all our sympathies and sensibilities depend 
very much on the vividness of the conceptions which awaken 
them. If, therefore, action is desired ; and if activity is su¬ 
perinduced by feeling, it is evident that the more lively the 
imagination, the more powerful will be the excited emotion, 
and consequently the more prompt and vigorous the resulting 
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action. Hence the cultivation and due regulation of the 
imagination become important, in a system of moral education 
— indispensable, indeed, to exalted virtue, to pure and perma¬ 
nent felicity. And hence peculiar watchfulness and care are 
requisite, lest this power in the youthful mind be suffered, 
on the one hand, to slumber, till sensibility dies, and the age 
of feeling is past; or, on the other, be permitted to run wild, 
till the awakened feeling breaks forth, like a mountain torrent, 
overpowering the judgment, and leading to unrestrained action 
and the inconsistent ravings of the wildest enthusiasm ; or, 
what is worse still, be allowed to rouse the sympathies and. 
play upon the sensibilities, while there is no room for action, 
and of course no active principles formed ; till these suscepti¬ 
bilities are completely exhausted — till the springs of moral 
action lose their elasticity and power, and all moral sensibility 
is eradicated from the soul — till, in the language of sacred 
metaphor, the heart is hardened, the conscience seared, and 
the man past feeling! — It is a law of our nature (says 
Bishop Butler, and we may add a law exhibiting the wisdom 
and goodness of our Creator) “ that passive impressions are 
weakened by repetition ; while active principles are strength¬ 
ened by exercise.” Thus the emotion of pity, or compassion, 
is diminished by repeated scenes of distress ; while, in the 
meantime, the principle of benevolent action, if kept in. exer¬ 
cise, gathers strength by practice, at length settles into a con¬ 
firmed habit of doing good, and will sometimes continue to 
operate powerfully and. efficiently, almost without emotion. 
But, if no action follows the emotions of pity in their incipient 
state, and the susceptibility be suffered to wear away, and 
spend itself in unavailing sighs and tears, without establishing 
any active principle or forming any active habit, the very 
foundation of this virtue will be tom away ; and the child or 
youth thus dealt with, will grow up to vice, hardness of heart, 
and perhaps deeds of cruelty and blood. Hence the import¬ 
ance of securing to the cause of virtue the first awakened 
emotions of the heart, by giving them proper direction, and 
affording them opportunity to settle into principle and flow out 
in action. Hence, too, the danger of all excitement, which 
does not lead to action, or, at least, to a fixed and determined 
resolution, which partakes of the nature, and in a moral view, 
constitutes the essence of action. Hence, I may add, the 
pernicious consequences of novel reading and theatrical amuse¬ 
ments, inasmuch as they rouse the imagination and awaken 
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the sensibilities, often beyond the scenes of real life ; and 
when there is no call for action, nor scarcely any for forming 
the purpose of action ; inasmuch as the sensibilities of our 
nature are thus exhausted, the sympathies worn away, and the 
very foundations of virtue removed, before any habit of action 
is formed, or any active principle is superinduced. I know of 
no consideration of greater practical importance in its bearing 
on moral education, or more worthy of the regard of parents 
and teachers, tban' this. I have not time,., however, to illus¬ 
trate and enforce it, in this place. Let it then be simply ob¬ 
served, that, in order at once, to develop, exercise, and control, 
the youthful imagination, and thus secure its influence to the 
cause of virtue, and happiness, the whole course of early read¬ 
ing and observation should be watched over with parental 
solicitude, and directed by great wisdom and practical skill. 

To these remarks on the culture and training of the con¬ 
science, the reason, and the imagination, 1 might add particular 
observations on the means of directing and controlling the 
passions, appetites, and various, propensities; indeed, all the 
original susceptibilities and powers of the human mind. They 
are all capable of being modified by external circumstances ; 
and are, therefore, more or less subject to the influence of 
education. But the statements already made, and the illus¬ 
trations already given, present a view of Moral Education, 
sufficiently broad and extensive, for the purposes of this 
lecture. 

The first practical.observation, which this view of the sub¬ 
ject suggests to my mind, is,, that moral and intellectual edu¬ 
cation should never be separated. Indeed, the connection is 
so intimate, that neither of them can be carried to a high 
degree of perfection, without the aid of the other. Virtue is 
always favorable to high intellectual attainments, and to deep 
and persevering research after truth and science. While a 
well cultivated mind with enlarged and correct views of truth 
is essential to the exercise of the higher virtues, and to all 
successful efforts in the cause of benevolence and human hap¬ 
piness. It is true, a man may be a good man — pious and 
benevolent, with.little knowledge and a contracted intellectual 
training ; but his piety will be likely to degenerate into bigotry 
or fanaticism ; and his benevolence into a sickly sensibility, 
or a pernicious liberality ; at best, his good influence must be 
comparatively limited. It is true, likewise, that native genius, 
with the facilities now afforded for literary acquisitipn, though 
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connected with licentiousness in sentiment and practice, may 
sometimes shoot forth its branches, covered with the richest 
foliage, and producing a luxuriant growth of fruit, beautiful to 
the eye and sweet to the taste. But 'its leaves will soon 
wither, and its fruit will always prove poisonous. The most 
brilliant talents, and the highest intellectual attainments, with¬ 
out moral and religious principle, will only enlarge the capacity 
of the possessor for mischief and misery — will make him 
more wretched in himself, and more injurious to,the character 
and happiness of . all, whom his influence can reach. Let 
moral and intellectual education, then, never be separated. 
If in any case the former must be limited, let the latter be 
limited with it. If the latter be granted upon a large and lib¬ 
eral scale, let the former come in for an equal share of interest 
and attention. 

Hence I observe, secondly, that in every school and literary 
institution, from the highest to the lowest grade, provision 
should be made for moral and religious instruction. I know, 
it has been objected, that in these days of division and party 
strife, such instruction is liable to degenerate into mere dogmat¬ 
ism on the one hand, and blind credulity on the other. Such 
a result ought certainly to be deprecated. A gainst the theory 
of education, calculated and designed to produce it, I have 
already entered my protest. And I now add, against every 
thing which has the least tendency to such a result, let pro¬ 
vision be carefully made. Let no institution of learning, es¬ 
pecially if it be a public incorporated institution, be placed 
under the exclusive patronage and control of any particular 
denomination of Christians. " Let the common school and the 
college be open, and equally open, to all. There let all stand 
on equal ground ; and be encouraged alike, to inquire after 
tfuth with the utmost freedom, provided it be done with candor 
and reverence. Let all, who seriously worship God, be per¬ 
mitted to worship in the place and in the manner, which best 
harmonize with their views of truth and duty. Let there be 
no constraint placed upon conscience. Let these precautions 
be taken, and these rules observed ; and moral and religious 
instruction may be freely and fully imparted, without even 
the charge of' sectarian influence, without complaint, except 
from those who are opposed to all moral and religious in¬ 
struction, every where ; — “ who love darkness and rejoice 
in iniquity.” — The experiment has been fqirly made, in 
many of our colleges and academies; and always, I believe, 
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with complete success. Complaints of partiality have, in¬ 
deed, -sometimes been made, but they might generally be 
traced to misapprehension or designed misrepresentation. I 
might appeal to any, and every serious, intelligent young 
man who has been educated at the college with which 1 
am connected, — an institution, I may be permitted to say, 
highly favored of Heaven and distinguished, for its religious 
character, — as a witness on this subject —to declare whether 
he ever suffered the least inconvenience from his peculiar 
views, or his attachment to any particular denomination of 
Christians. 'Some may have entered with fearful apprehen¬ 
sions, sugested by false reports; but none, (I speak of serious, 
intelligent men) ever came forth, complaining of utikind treat¬ 
ment, through sectarian partiality on the one hand, or antipathy 
on the other. As long then as a literary institution does not 
assume a sectarian name, nor exhibit a sectarian character, 
nor even become connected with any peculiar ecclesiastical 
organization — as long as all the students are permitted to 
attend public worship, where they or, their parents and guar¬ 
dians choose, religious instruction cannot degenerate into 
sectarian bigotry, nor invade the rights of conscience. The 
experiment, I say, of imparting moral and religious instruction, 
without interfering with the peculiar views and conscientious 
practices of any serious person, has been made; and made 
with complete success, — on the other hand, I now add, that 
the attempt to establish and sustain institutions of learning, 
without religion, or religious instruction, has likewise been 
made; but the attempt, in every instance, with which I am 
acquainted, has resulted in an entire failure; or the failure 
has been prevented by a complete new-modeling of the plan. 
And so intimately are moral and intellectual education con¬ 
nected,-and so mutually are they dependant on each other, 
that we may safely conclude that the result of every similar 
experiment will be the same. 

Against the position we are maintaining, it has been farther 
urged as an objection, that there cannot be much attention 
paid to the subject of religion in a literary institution ; — es¬ 
pecially as the subject, in these days, is made so exciting and 
engrossing, without encroachment on the hours of study ; and 
of course, without depressing the standard of scholarship. 
Now suppose this were true, in some, extreme cases, would 
the objection even then be valid ? — would it justify, in a sys¬ 
tem of education, a disregard to the most interesting and mo- 
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mentous subject, which can be presented to the human mind ? 
— would a little more abstract science, or polite literature, 
compensate for the want of the practical science of “life and 
immortality” — for the desecration of talents— for the loss of 
the soul! But it is not true; — as a general statement, it is 
wide from the truth. Idlers, to he sure, will be idle, whether 
under the cloak of religion, or in the undisguised garb of infi¬ 
delity and licentiousness. Still attention — deep and absorb¬ 
ing attention to spiritual and eternal things, need not, and gen¬ 
erally does not retard the progress of intellectual improve¬ 
ment. It reclaims from indolence and vain pursuits, more 
hours than it demands for the service of the Redeemer in acts 
of devotion. Where one youth is drawn away from his stud¬ 
ies, and retarded in his literary career, by undue attention to 
the subject of religion, and excessive solicitude for the salva¬ 
tion of his soul, many, in seasons of general inquiry, and 
“ times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord,” are re¬ 
claimed from a course, which would have ended in dissipation, 
idleness, ahd ruin. And not a few seem to awake, for the 
first time, to the pursuits of learning, when they are thus 
roused from their moral lethargy. It cannot, indeed, be de¬ 
nied, that a revival of religion, in a literary institution, as well 
as in every other community, with all its rich and precious 
blessings, often comes attended with much evil. Like every 
other blessing, when abused, this ’becomes a curse to those 
who pervert or despise it — who harden themselves against 
correction, resist the kindly influences of the Spirit of truth 
and love, ridicule the work of the Lord, and reproach and re¬ 
vile those, who are employed, as his instruments, in carrying 
it forward. But shall we forego the great and permanent 
good, through fear of the temporary and limited evil ? Be¬ 
cause light rejected, and privileges abused, increase guilt and 
condemnation in those, who close their eyes against the one 
and pervert the other, shall we strive to conceal the light, and 
tear away the most precious privileges, from those who love 
them, and to whom they are a “ savor of life unto life ?” 
Because moral and religious instruction may be disregarded, 
and being disregarded, become the occasion of aggravated 
guilt and increased condemnation to some, shall we withhold 
this instruction from all ? Because he that resisteth the Spirit 
of God, is in danger of being given over to “ hardness of heart 
and blindness of mind,” shall we cease to pray for those spir¬ 
itual influences by which alone men are sanctified and saved ? 
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Because some young men of licentious principles, with hearts 
already hardened, and consciences already seared, creep into 
our colleges and academies, and there profane the name and 
word of God; and do despite to the Spirit of his grace, shall 
we all cease to adore that name, read that word, and pray for 
that Spirit; and thus give up all efforts to promote the cause 
of the Redeemer, lest these enemies of the cross of Christ 
should be offended, and take occasion to blaspheme? No ; 
no; when the moral and religious influence, which has so long 
been diffused over most of the literary institutions of New 
England, shall be withdrawn, they will not be worth preserv¬ 
ing — their light will have gone out, and their glory will have 
departed forever. No; no; let us never cease to pray for 
the diffusion of this heavenly grace upon them ; nor fail to 
exert ourselves to preserve and increase this benign influence 
over them; though some, (as scoffers ever have done) con¬ 
tinue to mock, despise, wonder, and perish ! 

A third obvious remark, suggested by the view we have 
taken of this subject, is, that the Bible ought to be used in all 
our schools from the highest to the lowest, either as a reading 
book, or a classic — either to be studied in the original lan¬ 
guages, or to be read and expounded in our vernacular tongue. 

Another equally obvious and important practical remark is, 
that a good moral character and correct moral sentiments are 
indispensable qualifications in a teacher of children and youth, 
— qualifications, for the want of which, no intellectual qual¬ 
ities or literary and scientific attainments can atone. But 
time will not allow me to attempt an illustration of these and 
other practical remarks, which naturally flow from this copious 
subject. 

To induce parents, guardians, and instructers, with all, who 
are so situated as to be able to exert an influence, direct or 
more remote, on the cause of education and the destinies of 
the rising generation, to apply the principles of this discourse 
to practical purposes, both in the family, in the primary school, 
and in the academy or college, let the importance of the sub¬ 
ject, in its bearing on individual character and happiness, and 
on the preservation of our civil institutions, and the welfare 
of our country, be carefully considered. 

Parents, Guardians, Instructers, the consequences, which 
are to flow from the manner in which you regard and treat 
this subject, are of no ordinary character. They are of great 
moment and permanent interest, extending to your country 
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— your whole country, and the world ; and taking hold on 
eternity. Were the children whom you are educating, and 
the youth under your care and instruction, designed to live 
for a few days or years only ; and.then to die like the beasts 
that perish — die, and lose all their powers and susceptibili¬ 
ties — die, and cease to be : — or were you and they in a land 
of despotism, where no one is permitted to think or act for 
himself, Moral Education would be impracticable ; or, if in 
any measure practicable, of little importance. To attempt to 
train children or youth to the exercise of reason and self- 
government, would then be a vain and useless attempt.— 
But you are not thus situated. Nor are the objects of your 
guardian care and parental solicitude, the mere children of 
earth and time. They are moral agents, and accountable 
beings. They possess immortal souls. They are in a course 
of education for eternity. They are capable of action; 
voluntary action; in its consequences, never-ending action. 
They are susceptible of happiness and misery — endless hap¬ 
piness and eternal misery. And this happiness, or this mis¬ 
ery, will depend on the characters they form — on their 
principles and habits — in a large sense, on their moral educa¬ 
tion. You live, too, in a land of liberty, under free institu¬ 
tions ; where freedom of inquiry, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of action, are enjoyed in a high degree ; — where 
men possess as great a measure of personal liberty as is con¬ 
sistent with public safety, and social order. M uch, therefore 

— very much depends on the fidelity with which you discharge 
the duties, that result from your relation to your children, 
your wards, your pupils ;—much, as it regards their happi¬ 
ness here and hereafter; and much, as it regards the institutions 
and welfare of our beloved country. What is to become of 
these institutions, and this country ? How are they to be 
preserved ? Do you answer, by intellectual education — by 
diffusing knowledge through all the ranks of society ? This, 
unquestionably, is important — indispensable to the preserva¬ 
tion of civil liberty and to the security of social order. But 
will this alone accomplish the object — is this the grand con¬ 
servative principle of our government ? Of what avail is 
knowledge, without virtue — intelligence, without moral prin¬ 
ciple— the education of the head, without connecting with it 
the education of the heart ? The tendency, as it regards 
moral influence on political action, in our country, seems to be 
continually downward; and unless this downward course should. 
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be speedily and effectually arrested, it must, sooner or later, 
sweep away our free institutions, and bring upon the country 
the desolating scourge of anarchy, or the iron hand of despot¬ 
ism ! I dare not look forward upon a scene so dark and 
dismal! I dare not contemplate in prospect the recurrence of 
a French revolution, on American soil! I dare not anticipate 
the time, when infidelity, licentiousness, and violence, with 
giant-strides may traverse our country, in all its length and 
breadth; deluging it in blood, and sweeping it with the besom 
of destruction. I would rather turn from this dark side of the 
picture ; and though it may prove but an optical illusion, view 
a brighter scene. I would rather indulge the hope, that some 
new and mighty moral influence, under the fostering hand of 
education, and through the kind interposition of Providence, 
may come in, and stay this downward course — sustain our 
tottering institutions, and save our country! 


